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OLD DERBY AND CHELSEA PORCELAIN. 



Br Maude Haywood. 



ALTHOUGH the manufactory of porcelain at Derby was 
destined to perish, the works it produced during its 
hundred years of existence have by no means shared the 
same fate. Everyone is acquainted with "Old Derby" and 
"Crown Derby" china. The factory was at one time the most 
patronized and the most fashionable in England, and the ware, 
much prized by collectors, is no«7 to be met with not only all 
over its native country but also extensively in Europe, whither 



Staffordshire, whose name is identified with the foundation of 
the manufactory, and whose son so ably carried on the work 
which he had begun. The agreement was for ten years. Heath 
contributed a capital of £1,000, Andrew Planche* had the knowl- 
edge, and Duesbury the carrying out of the scheme, the energy 
and ability to make it successful. Whether or no in conjunction 
with the banker and the Frenchman, William Duesbury about 
this period certainly commenced business in a small way, and 
prospered so well that in a few years his trade had increased to 
such an extent that he had a warehouse in London, and in 
1763, some old invoices show that as many as forty-two boxes of 
goods were sent up to the metropolis at one time. Although 
the ten years of the agreement had not yet expired, Daesbury's 
name generally appears alone as the title of the firm. Occasion 
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large quantities were exported, especially to Holland, Italy and 
Spain. 

The early history of the Derby works is somewhat hidden 
in obscurity. A generally accepted tradition points to a foreigner, 
a Frenchman named Andrew Planche*, as being connected with 
their origin. He lived in a cottage in Lodge Lane and made 
small articles in china, principally animals, which he caused to 
be fired in the oven of a neighboring pipemaker. There is an 
agreement extant dated January, 1756, between this Andrew 
Planche 1 , one Heath, a banker, who owned some pot works on 
Cockpit Hill, and William Duesbury, enameller, of Longton, 



ally but very rarely we find it Duesbury & Co., or Duesbury & 
Heath, but Planche* is never mentioned, he vanishes completely 
from the records preserved to us. The mark at first was simply 
a D, usually written in gold. One of the earliest printed notices 
of the factory occurs about a year or two after its starting, and 
is to be found in an old book, called "Short Tour in the Mid- 
land Counties," where it says, "Derby porcelain is by no means 
contemptible, figures and other ornaments are among their most 
capital articles." Duesbury was an enterprising man, he spared 
no pains to procure the best talent available for the perfection 
of his wares. He bought up and amalgamated with his own 
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several other factories, notably the one at Bow, and the famous 
Chelsea works, which passed into his hands in 1770. 

The factory at Chelsea was one of the earliest to be started 
in England. Of its origin we know very little, and until it came 
to be patronized by royalty was not of much importance. It is 
said that in the beginning they used the clay which was brought 
as ballast on Chinese vessels, but these supplies being stopped 
they learned to look at home for their china clay, and found it 
equally good. Through the encouragement of George II and 
the Duke of Cumberland the Chelsea porcelain rose to fame and 
even to rivalry with the productions of Dresden and Sevres. 
The king caused workmen, tools and models to be brought from 
Brunswick and Saxony, and did all in his power to render the 
factory flourishing, doubtless influenced by the example of foreign 
courts who had created and maintained through their patronage, 
royal porcelain works attached to the crown. In 1750 the factory 
was under the direction of a foreigner, Nicholas Spremont, and 
it was during his management that it attained its greatest fame. 
So anxious were people to acquire the china, which was all the 
rage, that dealers might be seen surrounding the doors until the 
sets should be taken from the kilns when they were immediately 
put up to auction. Horace Walpole in a letter, dated 1763,. 
mentions with admiration a magnificent service which the king 
and queen were sending to the Duke of Mecklenburg and which 
was to cost £1,200. But even in the moment of its fame, the 
manufactory was failing for lack of funds. It depended greatly 
on patronage, and when the Duke of Cumberland died, and 
Spremont through ill health was forced to retire in 1768 or 1769, 
it went under completely. William Duesbury seized his oppor- 
tunity and purchased the whole concern. 

There are some amusing stories told about Dr. Samuel John- 
son in connection with the Chelsea factory. It seems that at 
one time he was possessed with the notion that he could improve 
the manufacture of porcelain. He used with this object to shut 
himself up two or three times a week in the laboratory of the 
works, trying experiments, his housekeeper accompanying him 
with a basket of provisions ; but as, when exposed to the fire, 
they always resulted in miserable failures, he finally gave up in 
disgust. In 1777 he honored the works at Derby with a visit, 
and the faithful Boawell records that "the doctor thought the 
china beautiful, but too dear, justly observing that he could 
have vessels of silver of the same size for the price here charged 
for porcelain." 

For some years after acquiring them Duesbury carried on 
the Chelsea works as well as those at Derby, and ware produced 
at this period is called "Chelsea-Derby." The earliest Chelsea 
porcelain is without mark of any kind, but later the mark of an 
anchor had been adopted, and this sign Duesbury now added to 
his D. No sooner was his purchase completed than the new 
owner became involved in a law suit which lasted several years. 
The dispute was about some goods manufactured under Spre- 
mont, which Duesbury claimed to have been wrongfully sold by 
Francis Thomas, who had been managing man at Chelsea. The 
works at Chelsea were not finally discontinued until 1784, al- 
though many of the models and some of the workmen had 
already been removed to Derby, but in that year they were 
completely destroyed, the kilns and everything available being 
sent to Duesbury's own factory. The Chelsea-Derby mark was 
not long used, for after a visit made by the king and queen in 
1773 the well known "Crown-Derby" mark was adopted— the 
crown, crossed daggers and three dots, with the D below. The 
crossed daggers and dots signified defiance to every rival house 
but three— Sevres, Dresden and Berlin. In June, 1773, Dues- 
bury took the lease of premises in Bedford street, Covent Gar- . 
den, where he exhibited and kept a large stock of Chelsea and 
Derby ware, and where he did a thriving trade. 

In 17«5 Duesbury died, and was succeeded by his son William, 
who had already been associated with him in business for several 
years, and who was held in the greatest respect both by his 
employees and by all with whom he had dealings. Under him 
the works grew rapidly more prosperous, and during the latter 
portion of his father's management and throughout the son's 
iifetime they attained the greatest pitch of excellence, and at 
that time— their best period— were said to have been more pat- 
ronized by noqility than any other porcelain factory in England. 
Among their most distinguished patrons were the King and 
Queen, the Prince of Wales (afterwards George IV), William 
Pitt, and the Duke of Devonshire, who with his beautiful 
Duchess often visited the works. It became quite fashionable 
for great ladies to paint for themselves groups of flowers and 
small pictures on the porcelain, which were afterwards fired and 
finished at Derby. Lord Lonsdale caused views made from 
sketches of his own to be painted on a service for himself ; and 
after that several services were produced, decorated with differ- 
ent views taken from the purchasers' own estates. Overwork 
and the anxieties of so large a business began to tell on William 
Duesbury, and in 1795 he was induced to take into partnership 
Michael Eean, an Irishman and a miniature painter. His ability 
added to the beauty of the ware, but he increased rather than 
relieved Duesbury's cares, and in 1797 or 1798 the latter died. 



For a" time Eean had entire management of the works for the 
widow, the eldest son, also named like his father and grandfather 
William, being too young to take any share in it. A few months 
later Eean married the widow, and a year or two after retired 
somewhat hastily from the firm. Young William Duesbury 
married the daughter of William Sheffield, and for a time the 
firm was Duesbury & Sheffield. In 1815 the premises were leased 
to Robert Bloor, who had been clerk to the elder Duesbury and 
who had managed the works during this, the third William 
Duesbury's minority, and ultimately the entire business passed 
into his hands. For some years, as late as 1825 or 1830, he re- 
tained the old mark, but after that a new one was adopted, 
which was printed instead of being done by hand as heretofore; 
it was a crown surrounded by two circles, between which were 
the names Bloor above, and Derby below. 

From Bloor's time the decline of the works began. Previ- 
ously nothing but perfect work was allowed to go out of the 
factory, however trifling the fault, however valuable the article, 
and there were stored away a large quantity of these imperfect 
wares, technically called "seconds." 'Bloor had these finished 
and sold by auction ; in this way he amassed large sums of 
money, but did a fatal evil to the factory. The temptation to 
manufacture especially for these .lucrative auction sales caused 
the production of much carelessly finished and hastily executed 
work, but that his policy was short-sighted was soon to be 
proved. In the business Robert was aided by his brother Joseph. 
They died within a short time of each other about 1845 ; Robert 
had however since 1828 been a lunatic, and during that time the 
manufactory had been managed by James _ Thomason, an able 
and an upright man. The works passed into the hands of Mr. 
Clarke who discontinued them, and sold off most of the models, 
etc., to the Staffordshire factories ; many of the workmen, migrat- 
ing to that district and to Worcester. The factory which was 
situated on the Nottingham Road, near St. Mary's Bridge, was 
pulled down and a Roman Catholic nunnery, designed by Bugin, 
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erected on its site, which in its turn was purchased and destroyed 
by the Midland Railway Company in 1863, A few of the old 
hands banded together and started under the name of Locker & 
Co., to carry on the manufacture of Derby china; Locker died 
in 1859, and the new works were carried on by Stevenson and 
Hancock, and in 1866 belonged to Mr. Sampson Hancock only. 

Biscuit china which was peculiar to the Derby factory is a 
lost art, the secret of its composition having perished, but it is 
worthy of remark that it was a workman from Derby, employed 
by Mr. Copeland, who in making experiments with a view to 
producing once more the biscuit accidentially discovered how to 
make the beautiful Parian ware. 

Transfer printing was known at Derby as early as 1764, some 
years before Wedgwood did his own printing. For this work 
Duesbury engaged Richard Holdship of Worcester, but very little 
of it was ever done nevertheless, handwork being much prefer- 
red, and the printing held in no great favor in the factory. 

The painters at Chelsea were particularly noted for their 
great success in the delineation of flowers and insects, and on 
the closing of the works were eagerly engaged by rival firms. 

Very characteristic of the Derby ware were the rich deep 
blue and gold grounds which were brought to great perfection. 
A cream ware closely resembling Wedgwood's famous " Queen's 
ware " was for a short time produced, and, owing to its great 
beauty and the rarity of the specimens now remaining, is valued 
very highly. 



Why are not tables and desks more frequently adorned 
with parqueterie of numerous handsome woods, the central 
and border design being different? Choice woods of all desirable 
.. colors can be had for this purpose. 
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